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By MARGARET SHAPIRO 
LA Times-Washington Pest Service 
WASHINGTON — The House Armed Serv- 
ices investigations subcommittee issued an ex- 
traordinary report Monday sharply criticizing 
the entire military chain of command for lax 
security and inadequate intelligence-gathering in 
the Oct. 23 truck-bombing that killed 241 U.S. 
servicemen in Beirut. f 
. The bluntly worded report also said the ad- 
ministration was partly to blame for the disas- 
ter. 


“The subcommittee must ... call to account 
the higher policy-making authority that adopted 
and continued a policy that placed military units 
in a deployment where protection was inevita- 
bly inadequate,” it said. 


The panei complained that the Marines had 
been hampered in several ways by “political- 
diplomatic” considerations, and it warned Presi- 
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. dent Reagan to re-examine the Marine mission 


in Lebanon or have Congress do it for him. 

“The subcommittee urges in the strongest 
terms that the administration review the policy 
in Lebanon .. . to determine if deployment of the 
Marine unit . . . is justified,” a summary of find- 
ings from the report said. “Failure of the ad- 
ministration to adequately re-examine its policy 
and relate it to present conditions will only mean 
that such re-examination will have to be done by 
Congress.” 


The administration has feared for some time 
that Congress when it reconvenes next month 
may seek to pull the Marines out of Lebanon; 
before adjourning and before the truck-bombing 
it authorized the president to keep them there up 
to 18 more months. 


The subcommittee findings, which were 
adopted by a 9-3 vote after hours of heated 
debate and which will be followed by at least 
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two minority reports later this week, charged 
that testimony by the Marine Corps command- 
ant, Gen. Paul X. Kelley, who was named by his 
title only, and other unnamed witnesses was 
“often inaccurate, erroneous and misleading” 
and “hindered the subcommittee and delayed its 
inquiry.” 


The subcommittee report was the first ex- 
amination of the truck-bombing that killed 241 
US. servicemen and leveled much of their com- 
pound, causing more deaths than the U.S. mili- 
tary had suffered since the Vietnam War. The 
report also found that: 


— Security precautions around the Marine 
compound were so poor they might not have 
been adequate to deal with a car bomb, much 
less the truck device. Military officials said after 
the bombing, which occurred when a truck load- 
ed with explosives penetrated the compound 
defenses, that they had focused their security 
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efforts on preparing for car bombs, not truck 
bombs. 

— The Marine commander on the ground in 
Lebanon, Col. Timothy J. Geraghty, who also 
was cited by title rather than name, made “seri- 
ous errors in judgment in failing to provide bet- 
ter protection for his troops . . . (and) bears the 
principal responsibility for the inadequacy of 


_ security.” 


However, the report said, those above Ge- 
raghty in the military chain of command must 
share the blame. In addition, the subcommittee 
found that these higher-ups “failed to exercise 
sufficient oversight” of the troops on the 
ground. 


— The deaths were caused in part because 
military officials viewed the Marines’ mission as 
a political and diplomatic one that “emphasized 
visibility” and therefore entailed “greater than 
necessary security risks.” i 
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Tragic Beirut blast blamed on military, Reagan 


— The Marines did not receive adequate in- 
telligence because they had no intelligence offi- 
cer training in deciphering reports about terror- 
ism. The subcommittee found that “serious intel- 
ligence inadequacies had a direct effect on the 
capability of the unit to defend itself against the 
full spectrum of threat.” 

— Notwithstanding the difficulty of inter- 
preting the masses of intelligence reports, “the 
Marine command erred in failing to consider the 
possibility of a large bomb-laden truck as a 
Significant threat.” This was particularly “inex- 
plicable,” the subcommittee said, since the Ma- 
rines’ commanders apparently did follow up on 


- numerous other -threats such as bomb-laden 
. speedboats and planes. 


In addition, an intelligence survey conducted 


a few months before the bombing specifically 


recommended that trucks be inspected visually 
for explosive devices, the five-page report sum- 


mary said. i : 


Cold settling in 
for Oregon stay 


By JOHN SNELL 
of The Oregonian staff 

Most Oregonians handled with ease 
Monday the second day of what the 
National Weather Service called a “ma- 
jor and prolonged cold spell in store for 
Oregon” that could bring steady snow 
through the end of the week. 

But morning rush-hour traffic in 
Seattle and Tacoma was snarled Mon- 
day by a light snowfall, and a Seattle 
Metro bus driver collapsed and died 
while trying to free his stuck vehicle by 
throwing sand under its tires. He was 
identified as Roy G. Heidoff, 45, of 
Puyallup. 

The weather service said that a ne 
surge of chilling arctic air is heading 
over the Rocky Mountains toward Ore- 
gon. The result will be what the weath- 
er service called “bitterly cold tempera- 
tures,” with the highs below the freez- 
ing point through Thursday for most of 
Western Oregon. Eastern Oregon can 
expect highs in the teens, the weather 
service said. , E 

- Forecasters added that light snows 


should be expected through Wednesday. ~ 


On Thursday, 2 low-pressure area over 
Canada could cause the cold winds to 
swing over the Pacific Ocean, where 
they will pick up more moisture before 
circling back over Western Oregon. 

The result could be steady snow for 
the Portland area. Weather service fore- 
casters said it was too early to tell 
whether it would snow through Christ- 
mas Day. 

Motorists and other Oregonians han- 
dled the first storms of winter with fi- 
nesse, according to police agencies 
around the state. 

In Gresham, a school bus carrying 
six grade-school students slid into a_ 
ditch near Oxbow Park about 9 am., 
but there were no injuries. 

In Multnomah County, schools in 
Corbett School District 39 were closed 
due to icy roads. Schools started up to 
two hours late in Boring. Late South- 
western Washington school openings 
included Camas and Green Mountain 


By JULIE TRIPP 
cf The Oregonian staff 

U-Banks turned into Me-Banks all 
over Oregon last weekend when U.S. 
National Bank of Oregon automated 
teller machines turned unseasonably 
penurious. 


From midafternoon Saturday to 
midafierroon Sunday, the machines 
ate up customers’ plastic money cards 
and refused to return either cash or 
the cards. 

i 


Bank personnel at the 94 branches 
equipped with U-Banks arrived Mon- 
day morning to find piles of plastic 
inside the bank and piles of custom- 
ers’ notes outside. 


This time around, it was a com- 
puter glitch that tried to steal Christ- 
mas. A programming mistake caused 
the machines slip into their deadbeat 
moče, treating even the most gold- 
plated customers as if they were cred- 
it risks — or worse, credit card 
thieves. The machines are pro- 
grammed to retain bogus cards, but 
over the weekend the machines read 
all cards as bogus. 

Up to 1,000 cards were eaten in 
the process, but no harm came to cus- 
tomers’ accounts, according to Rich- 
ard J. Griebel, bank public relations 
manager. 

“Al the branches will be notify- 
ing the customers about it,” Griebel 
said, “and the customers probably 
will be notifying the branches.” 

Customers may stop by the 
branches to get their cards back, have 
them reissued or have them sent to 
more convenient branches, Griebel 
said. 

An operations assistant at one of 
the affected banks in Albany, Kathy 
Giddings, said handwritten warnings 
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school districts in Clark County, and 
Skamania District 2 and Woodland Dis- 
trict 404 in Cowlitz County. 

Commuters from Vancouver, Wash., 
made it to work Monday morning with- 
out too much trouble, although the 
Clark County sheriff's office reported 
10 non-injury wrecks. The Washington 
State Patrol office in Vancouver es- 
timated it received about 200 telephone 
calls an hour during the morning com- 
mute. : 

“In every direction it’s snowing, 
cold and icy, and it’s not nice,” said 
Oregon State Police Senior Trooper Ir- 
win Gordon in The Dalles Monday 
night. He said there had been numerous 
jackknifed trucks but “no severe acci- 
dents, which is very fortunate.” 

Gordon said ice and snow conditions 
were particularly hazardous between 
Hood River and Cascade Locks, where 
he described Interstate 84 as “super 
slick.” f 

In other parts of Oregon, sheriff’s 
offices in each of the state’s 36 counties 
said the winter storms had caused little 
problems for drivers. ` ` 

But in Umatilla County, icy roads at 
the junction of U.S. 395 and 730, about a 
mile east of Umatilla, caused a truck- 
tractor to skid across the roadway and 
smash through the brick and mason- 
block wall of a convenience store. 

“Yeah, we’re a convenience store. 
I'd say we're real convenient right now. 
Maybe we'll make a drive-up window,” 
said Cephas S.B. Buck, who was inside 
his Buck’s Corner grocery store when 
the truck came smashing through. 

There were no injuries in the acci- 
dent, which happened at about 8:10 a.m. 
Oregon State Police in Hermiston said 
the truck was driven by Robert M. 
Hartgraves, 47, of Watsonville, Calif. 

Minor accidents also were reported 
in Linn, Clatsop, Wallowa, Morrow, 
Hood River and Union counties. Travel- 
ers’ advisories were posted for free- 
ways and highways throughout the 
state. 

Related story on Page B5. 


were plastered all over the U-Bank 
Monday morning, all that remained of 
the U-Bank’s plastic feast. 

A customer who came back for his 
card Monday told her he arrived at 
the machine over the weekend to find 
a warning stuffed in the slot from a 
previous customer. 

“Don’t put your card in — the 


WHAP! — Enjoying Christmas their vacation, John Lou- M 
than, 9, blasts Trent Martin, 8, during a snowball fight 


machine will eat it,” said the note. 
The man’s need for cash must have 
overcome his sense of caution, and he 
inserted his card. The machine guiped 
his card, too. 

A third customer gave it a try, 
lost, and scribbled “It’s true — Be 
lieve it!” as an addendum to the warn- 
ing. 
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onday on Southwest Vista Avenue. Forecasters say 
light snowfall should continue through Wednesday. 


Greyhound pact OK’d; 


full service Wednesday 


Striking Greyhound workers late 
Monday ratified a new three-year con- 
tract calling for pay cuts, and the com- 
pany announced it would resume full 
service at 12:01 a.m. Wednesday. 

Harry R. Rosenblum, chief negotia- 
tor for the Amalgamated Transit Union, 
said union members voted 74 percent in 


favor of the proposed agreement. The. 


vote was 7,404 in favor of the contract 
and 2,596 against it- 

He said he was asking the 12,700 
union members to halt strike activities 
and prepare to return to work. Union 
Officials in Portland said all pickets 
would be pulled immediately. 

Because the ratification vote was by 
tailed ballot, tallying took place all day 
Monday at the union’s Phoenix, Ariz, 
headquarters. The new pact affects 
about 600 Pacific Northwest union 
members, including 170 at the Grey- 
hound terminal in downtown Portland. 

The strike, which began Nov. 3, was 
marred by violence at times, especially 
after Greyhound brought in replace- 
ment workers to operate partial service 
two weeks after the walkout started. 


The new contract calls for a 7.8 per- 
cent wage cut for the first 214 years of 
the agreement, with a cost-of-living ad- 
justment in the last six months. Union 
officers said the cuts were “well below” 
those proposed by the company in its 
original contract offer. 

Employees also will have to contrib- 
ute 4 percent of their total annual gross 
wages to their pension plan. In the past, 
the plan had been fully funded by the 
company. 

Greyhound has contended that it 
needed wage-and-benefit cutbacks in 
order to compete with other bus lines 


` 


and discount air carriers that have low- 
er pay scales. The contract is expected 
to save Greyhound about $160 million 
over three years. 


The pact also guarantees that no 
jobs will be eliminated. Replacements 
will be immediately furloughed and 
then go on a waiting list, behind about 
4,000 union members already fur- 
loughed, to be eligible for any future 
Greyhound job. 


“Nobody likes to take a pay cut, but 
the reality of the times made it the sen- 
sible thing to do,” said Edward R. Per- 
kins, financial secretary for the union’s 
Local 1055 based in Portland. 


Perkins said all local anion members 
were “ready and anxious” to return to 
work Wednesday. “It’s been a long sev- 
en weeks for everyone.” 

Don Miiler, Greyhound’s district 
manager for Oregon, said the first regu- 
lar bus to leave the Portland terminal 
Wednesday would be for a 12:35 a.m. 
run to Los Angeles. 

“Service Wednesday will be identi- 
cal to what it was before the strike,” 
Miller said. “That means a full schedule 
of 33 runs daily out of the Portland 
terminal.” 


The terminal nas been operating 
with only seven daily runs for the past 
five weeks, four to Eugene and three to 
Seattle. 

Miller said terminal supervisors 
were also glad the strike is ended “and 
we're all getting ready to welcome back 
our employees.” 

Miller stressed that the bus company 
would be able to handle any Christmas 
and New Year’s holiday traffic and 
would have extra buses available when 
needed. 


à. 


Phone fee 
denial set 
by Lobdell 


By DON JEPSEN 
of The Oregonian staff . 

SALEM — John Lobdell, outgoing 
Oregon public utility commissioner, said 
Monday he will issue an order this week 
denying a request by telephone compa- 
nies for a $2-a-month access fee for 
long-distance service. 

The announcement came as he met 
with representatives of Fair Share, a 
consumer-activist group, in his office. 
The organization presented Lobdell 
with 6,000 names opposing the sur- 
charge and requested he hold hearings 
around the state. 

Lobdell, who is stepping down Dec. 
31, said his decision came in part be- 
cause a directive by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission for an assess- 
ment on interstate calls is being chal- 
lenged in the Congress. l 

He also said he’s denying the sur- 
charge because the $2 fee would have to 
be paid by all customers whether or not 
they make long-distance calls. Business- 
es would have been assessed $6 a 
month. ap ray e 

The request for the $2 access charge 
was filed with the public utility com- 


missioner’s office earlier this year by - 


Pacific Northwest Bell and other tele- 
phone companies in Oregon. The utili- 
ties said the charge was needed because 
of the breakup of American Telephone 
and Telegraph, effective Jan. 1. 

Because of divestiture, the newly 
independent regional Bell companies no 
longer will get a big share of AT&T 
revenue from its long-distance service 
to help offset the cost of local service. - 

Larry L. Wolfard, Pacific Northwest 
Bell Telephone Co.’s vice president in 
charge of Oregon operations, said Lob- 
dell’s decision “is a disappointment.” 

He noted, however, that it was not 
exactly a surprise. A number of state 
public utility commissions have made 
similar decisions, Wolfard said, pending 
expected congressional action on tele- 
phone service charges. 


“We believe that the access charge 
is the best way to go” to make up the 
loss of revenue to Pacific Northwest 
Bell and other local-service companies 
when AT&T long-distance service be- 
comes a separate utility next year, he 
said. 


Woifard said that approximately 50 - 


cents of every Pacific Northwest Bell’s 
operating-cost dollar is defrayed by 
long-distance revenue. 

In an earlier interview, Lobdell said 
he was opposed to a uniform access fee 
because it was unfair. “It’s a fee for 
long-distance service, whether you use 
it or not.” 

Lobdell noted that his decision could 
be overturned by his successor. And he 
Said the access fee was only a portion of 
the revenue loss that regional telephone 
systems will experience because of di- 
vestiture. 

PNB is seeking some $42 million in 
new revenue in a separate rate increase 
case. However, the PUC staff has rec- 
ommended that $34 million be ap- 
proved. 


The FCC had approved the sur- 
charge on long-distance calis between 
states, but the decision stirred a storm 
of protest in Congress. The House ap- 
proved a bill suspending the levy for 
residential and single-line, smail-busi- 
ness customers. The Senate wiil take up 
the proposal in January. 
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Metro 


Tri-Met could be facing a bud- 
get shortfall of between $3.2 mil- 
lion to $3.9 million for this fiscal 
year if farebox revenues continue 
to decline, the agency’s financial 
director says. Page B1 


The Northwest 


, Gov. Vic Atiyeh declined Mon- 
day to commute 81-year-old Doug- 
las McAdam’s five-year prison 
tefm, saying he was not convinced 
that releasing the convicted cattle 
killer “is consistent wth the public 
safety.” Page B4 


_ The Strategic Air Command’s 
1th Weather Squadron is helping 
Santa answer mail at North Pole, 
Alaska. Page B1 


Regulations adopted by the Or- 
egon Water Policy Review Board 
bars consideration of most hydro- 
electric power projects on 21 un- 
dammed rivers and a variety of 
state and federal protected areas. 
Page B3 
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The nation 

“Few women are expected to 
win party nominations for the U.S. 
Senate across the country this 
year, largely because of money. A 
notable exception is Democrat 
Margie Hendricksen who will 
challenge Sen. Mark O. Hatfield in 
Oregon. Page A15 


The world 


Fire from Israeli gunboat 
forces trapped PLO chairman Yas- 
ser Arafat and thousands of his 
followers to delay their evacuation 
by sea. Page AS 


Britain ordered 700 extra po- 
lice on the streets Monday and a 
24-hour bomb watch following the 
Trish terrorist bombing of Harrods 
department store that killed five 
people and wounded 91. Page A6 


Business . 
Storms in November and De- 
cember that took another bite out 
of seafood industry income may 
prove to-be a nail in the coffin of 
some coastal businesses. Page D6 


The William Hansell family of 
Athena was honored by the De- 
partment of Agriculture in Wash- 
ington, D.C., for efforts in soil con- 
servation. Page D6 


Bart Starr, who had been as- 
sociated with the Green Bay Pack- 
ers for 27 years as a player, a 
coach and an executive, was fired 
as head coach Monday. And in 
Houston, Oilers interim coach 
Chuck Studley resigned rather 
than face five weeks of uncertain- 
ty as a candidate for the perma- 
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Little relief 


Third of four articles 


By STEPHEN E. NORDLINGER 
Independent Press Service 

WASHINGTON — Poverty in America and one 
of its symptoms, the long lines at soup kitchens, 
are unlikely to recede significantly for years to 
come. 

While the economy is on an upswing, there is a 


` host of economic, cultural and political reasons 


that militate against improving the lot of the 42 
million Americans. who live below or near the 
poverty live. 


A family of four was classified as poor last . 


year if it had cash income of less than $9,862. The 
poverty rate, increasing over the previous four 
years, was 15 percent of the population, the high- 


A HUNGRY 
WORLD 


est level since 1965. The climb resulted primarily 
from the worsening economy since 1979. 

“People may not want to recognize it, but we 
have a growing underclass whose resources are 
really being stretched out,” Cincinnati Mayor 
Thomas B. Brush recently told a congressional 
panel investigating hunger in the United States. 
“Many of them are over 40, they are not highly 
skilled and they will need help on and off for a 
long time.” 

The unemployment rate, swelled by those un- 
able to adjust to the swift economic transforma- 
tion to high technology, is going to stay large by 
historical standards well into the 1980s, according 
to most economists. By 1988 it is still expected to 
exceed 6 percent, twice the level considered unac- 
ceptable a decade ago. 


That means millions out of work for long 
stretches and the frequent exhaustion of unem- 


- ployment benefits, two of the chief causes for the 


growing soup-kitchen lines of the last two years. 

The grim prospects for lowering poverty also 
reflect the large numbers who are members of 
households headed by women. These women and 
their children are the ones often seen seeking free 
meals at soup kitchens or bags of groceries at free 
food outlets. 


About a seventh of U.S. families are headed by 
women. Approximately half of the families below 
the poverty line are in this group, the size of which 
has doubled since 1959. The economic recovery 
will have to be sustained for years. before there 
will a signficant reduction of poverty among these 
households. : 


Women swell poverty ranks 


“Today, women who maintain their own fami- 
lies are an ever-increasing proportion of the pover- 
ty ranks,” said a recent report by the U.S. Civil 
Rights Commission. “In general, women have been 
restricted to low-paying jobs in occupations with 
Hmited potential for advancement.” 

There are other roots of poverty and its closely 
related problems of undernutrition. Ben E. Laden, 
chief economist for T. Rowe Price Associates, 
noted the “failure of the education system” to 
improve the lot of the low-income groups, particu- 
larly in vocational schooling to prepare youth for 
highly skilled jobs. 

Other experts referred to the scarcity of food 
stores in many decaying city neighborhoods and 


sparsely populated rural areas and the poor public 


transit system that limits access of the poor to 
stores as well as to government offices that proc- 
ess applications for social aid. 


in store for growing ar 


A study by the Agriculture Department this 
year found that households living in less densely 
populated areas near cities were 10 percent less 
likely to take part in the food stamp program. 

This study also indicated that the inadequacy 
of day-care centers is also going to impede im- 
provements in removing people from poverty and 
raising their nutrition levels. Heads of households 
who are working are 22 percent to 30 percent less 
likely to take part in the food stamp program. 

Part of this sharp dropoff could also be traced 
to recent budget cuts in the food stamp program 
that hurt the working poor. A. Lawrence Chicker- 
ing, executive director of the Institute for Contem- 
porary Studies, said that to protect the lowest 
income groups, the budget cuts fell heavily on the 
working poor. 

Despite federal civil rights laws, a racial imbal- 
ance in hiring remains a major obstacle to reducing 
poverty. The unemployment rate among blacks is 
about 18 percent, more than twice the 8 percent 
rate for white joblessness. 

As a measure of the scale of the future prob- 
lem, Rudolph G. Penner, director of the non-parti- 
san Congressional Budget Office, said it would 
take a shift of $43 billion a year of cash income 
from the affluent to the poor to erase poverty in 
this country. That is the total amount poor people 
fell below the poverty line last year. 


Welfare only partial solution 


To some extent, federal programs from wel- 
fare to food aid and medical assistance fill part of 
that gap. However, about 40 percent of the poor 
eligible for these programs do not apply. 

“In the case of malnutrition,” said Dr. George 


Associated Press 
ONE MEAL A DAY — Hungry man eats at soup kitchen in Church of the Holy Apostle in New York. 
People line up daily outside the church to get what for most will be their only meal of the day. 


Graham, professor of human nutrition and pediat- 
rics at the Johns Hopkins University, “its causes in 
this country are very complex. But they’re not that 
mysterious: social disruption of families, drugs, 
alcohol, jail, very young teen-age mothers, when 
you talk about children.” 

“When you talk about the elderly, there is 
illness, isolation, fear to go out and buy and the 
boredom of preparing their own food,” he said. 

John Weicker, a fellow at the American Enter- 
prise Institute, noted that even in the economically 
strong year of 1978 the poverty rate was 11.4 
percent. It has been rising steadily since then and 
Weicker doubted it would soon return to that 
level. l 

According to Peter Gottschalk, an economist at 
the Institute for Research on Poverty, the rate for 
all persons will decline to 14.6 percent this year 
from 15 percent in 1982 and stay at that level 
through 1984. 

‘Since poverty is directly related to inadequate 
nutrition, Jack Ramsey, executive director of the 
Phoenix-based Second Harvest, which distributes 
tood to food banks nationwide, said he expects 
demand at soup kitchens and outlets for free gro- 
ceries to rise “well though” the 1980s. 

There are ideological as well as political rea- 
sons that limit spending on social programs that 
could relieve poverty. President Reagan is leading 
the way to redirect budget priorities from social 
programs that benefit the poor. to military spend- 
ing. . 

With some restraint, Congress is accepting this 
change. According to the Congressions! Budget 
Office, 40 percent of the cutbacks in benefit pro- 
grams over the last two years affected households 


my of poor 


with annual incomes. below $10,000. The cutbacks 
totaled 28 percent in child nutrition programs and 
13 percent in welfare and food stamps and 60 
percent in employment and training programs. 7-7 


Nutrition key issue 


In assessing the prospects for reducing hunger, 
a number of authorities are focusing on the nutri- 
tion issue itself. Is the diet of the poor improving 
or getting worse? i T 
Weil documented, objective evidence of the 
status of diets of the poor is not available. Presi- 
dent Reagan’s taskforce on hunger, which ‘hé 
announced last August, is attempting to respond-to 
this question. a 
_ There are a few clues. The Agriculture Depart- 
ment’s most recent national food consumption sur- 
vey, conducted in 1977 and 1978, showed that of 
4,365 low-income households, less than half, or 42 
percent, were eating the recommended amounts’ of 


sos 
pas 


eleven important vitamins and minerals. : 
That survey occurred during relatively strong 
economic growth with unemployment rapidly de- 
Clining after the recession of 1973-1975. An 
Agriculture Department official said “the (recent) 
recession and budget cuts must have had an im- 
pact” on worsening the diets of the poor. aoe 
Another government analysis of low-income 
diets shows a varying pattern across the country: | 
— The poor are eating the least nutritious diets 
in the rural west where the participation in food 
stamps is also lowest. oot 
— Low-income households in the urban north 
central states on average ate diets with higher 
nutrient levels than in any other region, but in the 
rural parts of that region the diets were among the 
least adequate. ae 
— The average spent on food among low, 
income groups differed widely across the country: 
It ranged from 34.8 percent of incomes among the 
rural westerners to 40.5 percent among the poor in 
the urban northeast where food tends to be more 
expensive. 
There appears to be a basic variation among 
economic groups themselves. San 
“Weve got a very large class division in the 
quality of nutrition in this country,” said Michael 
Pertschuk, a member of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. “The upper classes have vastly improved. 
their diets, but it is a problem in the middle class 
and it is impossible for the lower classes to use the 
little money they have for a decent diet.” 


Better diets encouraged m 


Recognizing this problem and the obstacles 
faced by the oor in obtaining nutrition informa- 
tion, the Agriculture Department is trying to en- 
courage improved diets. oan 

AS one means it has proposed a revision in jts 
thrifty food plan, used as a basis for food stamps; 
to include larger amounts of vegetables, fruit, 
meat, cereal, grain products, beans, peas and Je- 


gumes. To keep within the federal budget limits, - 


the plan includes smaller quantities of fats, sugar, 
eggs, milk, bakery products and potatoes. It is the 
first revision of the plan since 1976. Seer 
“Higher income groups, because they are bet- 
ter educated, have been the leaders in cultural 
changes concerning purchases including improved : 
diets,” said Michael Jacobson, executive director 
of the Center for Science in the Public Interest. 
“But my gut feeling is that this will over time 
percolate down to the lower-income groups. Eat- 
ing a nutritious diet is going to be considered OK, 
Burger King now has a vegetarian salad bar.” 
There may not be an entirely smooth path.ta 
improved nutrition, however. The 1984 Olympic 
Games named M&M’s the “official snack food” of 
the 1984 games and Coca-Cola the “official” soft 
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Vida Biue, a Cy Young Award- 
winning pitcher and one of base- 
ball’s biggest stars through the 
1970s, was ordered to spend three 
months in prison and was fined 
$5,000 Monday on a drug charge. 
Page D14 


Living 
Life in the fad lane, particular- 
ly at Christmastime, can be haz- 
ardous for toys. Some toys are 
gone and virtually forgotten al- 
most before the wrappings and 
bows are off. 


Forecast 


Portiand-Vancouver — Clear and 
coid through Wednesday. Highs, low 
Ms Tuesday, near 27 Wednesday; 
lows, teens Winds east 5 fo 15 mph. 
Chance of measurable precipitation 10 
percert throush Tuesday night. 


Columbia Gorge — Partiy sunny 
Tuesday. Clear anc coa Tuesday 
night. and Wednesday. Highs, 205 
Tueszay, 15 19 22 Wednesday; iows, 5 
to 15. Winds east 10 to 20 mph arc 
susiy. 


Agriculture 
best hope 
for fighting 
starvation 


By GEORGE HATCH 
independent Press Service 

BUENOS AIRES, Argentina — 
World food experts who think the 
Green Revolution is over had better 
think twice before breaking the news 
to Norman Borlaug, recipient of the 
1970 Nobel Peace Prize. 

Considered one of the Green Revo- 
lution’s main instigators, the 69-year- 
old Borlaug called talk of the exhaus- 
tion of high-yield technology “a bunch 
of nonsense.” 

“Conventional agricultural research 
properly applied could increase food 
production worldwide to cope with the 
next doubling of world population — 
whether that comes in 40 or 60 years,” 
Borlaug said in a recent interview. 

“What we need are fewer ivory 


towers and more dirt under the finger- 
nails,” said Borlaug, who was raised on 
a farm in iowa. 

Norman Borlaug became well 
known in the 1960s as a director of the 
newly formed International Maize and 
Wheat Improvement Center (CIM- 
MYT), a research station near Mexico 
City. The venture was financed primar- 
ily by Western governments including 
the United States, the United Nations 
Food and Agriculture Organization, and 
private foundations. 

More resilient and grain-rich wheat 
strains developed at the center were 
introduced in ambitious planting pro- 
grams in Third World countries. 


The sudden rise in wheat yields — 


India’s average annual wheat produc- 
tion soared from 11,000 metric tons to 


42,500 metric tons in the last two dec- 
ades — led to proclamations by acade- 
micians and the press of a “Green Revo- 
lution.” 
Borlaug, who retired as C 


-director a year ago and today serves as 


a consultant for both the center and the 
Rockefeller Foundations, says he thinks 
the public erroneously expected the 
Green Revolution “to solve all the so- 
cial, economic and political ills from 
Adam and Eve on.” 

This revolution, he believes, is far 
from complete. 

“Green Revolution genetic improve- 
ments must take place on all crops,” he 
said. “Wheat had by far the greatest 
impact because it got started a little 
faster. ... rice is coming. Corn, sor- 
ghum, millet, oil seeds, peanuts, soy- 


beans, are all great possibilities.” - 

He said because of corn’s “amazing” 
ability to. grow at altitudes ranging 
from sea level to 12,000 feet and its 
potential for improvement of its nutri- 
tional levels, corn will make the “next 
major breakthrough in the production 
of world cereals.” 

Borlaug rejects charges that “im- 
proved” plants require unusually large 
amounts of irrigation and fertilizer, and 
are therefore impractical for use in 
drought and poverty stricken Africa, 
where most of the world’s hungry are 
concentrated. 

He said cultivation of improved var- 
ieties of millet and sorghum, which 
withstand drought better than other ce- 
reals, must be promoted in the arid pro- 
tions of Africa. 
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Air quality 
POLLUTION INDEX 


Portland: 50/CO. 
Eugene: 42/particulate. 
Medford: 51/CO_ 
AIR CIRCULATION 
Portant imoroving. 


Eugene: imoroving. 
Medford: improving. 


High Monday, 81 a: Key West, Fia; - 


For 24 hours ending 4 p.m, Monday : 


upper teens and low 20s, Winds norm- 
east 70 to 20 mph. 


Oregon Cascades — Parity sumy 
Tuesday. Ciear and coid Wednesday. 
A few snow flurries on east siooes 
Tuesday in north. Winds east 5 to i5 
For avaianche report, cai 223-2400. 


Western Oregon — Coder trough 
Wednesday. Mostly sunny wih a 
chance of a few snow furries near 
southern mountains Tuesday. Highs, 
30s, tow 405 af south coast: lows, teens 
ang mid-20s_ 

Eastern Oregon — Gear and coic 
through Wednesday. Snow flurries 
near higher mountains Tuesday. 
Highs, teens and 20s Tuescay, 10 to 
iow 26s Wednesday; iows, 10 above to 
10 beiow zero. 

Western Washington — Fair anc 
coic inraugh Wednescay. Highs, upper 
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Colder, drier — Mostly sunny days are forecast for Western Oregon 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, with highs in the 30s inland and the low 40s on 


VES 


the south coast. Chance of snow flurries exists for southwest mountains. 
Eastern Oregon outlook is for clear skies, with lows near zero. 


Rivers 

RANGE OF STAGES 4 
At Portianc: high, &9 feet at 5 om. - 

Sunday; iow, 77 feet at 3 am. Mon- ` 

day. . 

FORECAST i 
Limie change or slow fai in Oregon , 

river levels inrough Tuesday. 


Freezing levels 


Salem, 2.200 feet; Medford, 3900. 


Sunrise/sunset 


Tuesday sunrise, 7:47 am; sunset, t 
B om 
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By EDWARD MILLER 
of The Associated Press 

Frigid air turned most of America 
into an icebox Monday from the Cas- 
cades to Cape Cod and stung the Great 
Plains especially hard with record-shat- 
tering temperatures as low as 44 below 
zero. 

The Platte River froze in Nebraska, 


‘and ice chunks backed up for five miles. 
. Ice burst apart water mains as far south 


as Fort Worth, Texas. Out-of-contro! 
-cars did a slow ballet on snowy Seattle 
streets, and minor accidents there were 
_too numerous to count. 

__» Many roads were impassable around 
Buffalo, N.Y., which grappled with 3 


feet of weekend snow. In the far north- 


-ern.Plains, cars just wouldn’t go. 


` “Well, there’s a definite crackle in 
the air at 40 below, and there are defi- 
nitely cars that start at 20 below that 
don’t start at 40 below,” said Jerry 
‘Chapman, owner of Chapman’s Exxon 
‘in Williston, N.D., where it was 40 be- 
“low. 
`= Williston was the nation’s cold spot 
until a reading came in from St. Cloud, 


40 below demands care to keep moving 


By JANE L. OLSON 
BISMARCK, N.D. (AP) — North Da- 
-kotans know how to cope with cold — 


teven:Monday’s 40 below — so the deep 


freeze riveted their attention on making 
cars move. 
>.” Jerry Chapman, the owner of an 
Exxon filling station in Williston, was 
‘besieged with calls from stranded mo- 
:torists and was reached moments before 
‘he planned to take the phone off the 
hook. - 
7. Jt was 40 below zero there and 
-Chapman was dressed in layers. 

: “I would guess about seven layers. 
Well, let’s see, one, two, three, four, 


‘five, six. Six,” he said counting long- - 


-johns, insulated coveralls, vests, jackets 
. and jacket liners, shirt and T-shirt. 


Minn., 41 below. Then came a National 
Weather Service announcement of 44 
below in Harrison, Wis. 

Chapman said his car-starting crews 
had so many calls that they were taking 


friends first. “Unless they’re well- 


known to us, they aren't going to get 
their cars started today,” he said. 

“It’s so cold around here, really, that 
the snow is almost freeze dried,” 
cracked Oklahoma highway patrol dis- 
patcher Bill Harrison. He was in Enid, 
where the low was 1 below. 

The belt of super cold with wind- 
chill factors of down to 60 below zero 
stretched from Montana to Michigan 
Sunday. By Monday, the giant freeze 
had spread west over the Rockies and 
east to New York state. 

On both coasts, temperatures were 
above zero, but still below freezing, and 
it was cold enough to snow and freeze 
roads from the Mexican border to Geor- 
gia. 

Missouri troopers reported two 
weather-related traffic fatalities and an 
8-year-old girl in Grandview, Texas, 
perished in a fire from a kitchen stove 


He also was wearing “gloves, hat 
and packs.” Packs are heavy-duty, in- 
sulated boots. “You bet, gotta keep the 
feet warm,” he said. 


It was 36 below in the capital, Bis- 
marck, where the bookkeeper at one 
filling station reported more than 300 
service calls. 


“Were booked until midnight to- 
night and into tomorrow. Oops, there 
goes my other line,” -she said. Before 
hanging up she came back on the line to 
blurt, “Just turned down another one.” 

Modern Machine Works of Bis- 
marck, an auto parts supplier, said hun- 
dreds of calls came in from stations 
seeking engine heaters, starters, alter- 
nators, fuel line antifreeze and power- 


that was being used as a heater. 

In Seattle, a bus driver collapsed and 
died Monday while trying to free his 
bus from the snow by throwing sand 
under it. 

Kansas Gas & Electric’s coal piles 
froze and high demand forced the utility 
to buy power from other utilities in Mis- 
souri, Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas, 
said Lyle Koerper, KG&E spokesman. 

For the most part, there were rela- 
tively few reports of frostbite. Hen- 
nepin County Medical Center in Min- 
neapolis, for example, treated one per- 
son for frostbite over the weekend. 

Northern Texas had zero readings. 
Interstate 30 was closed for a while 
because of ice east of Dallas, where po- 
lice counted 83 traffic accidents from 
midnight to 8 a.m., 13 of them involving 
injuries. 

“The areas getting extreme cold 
temperatures are the areas with more 
snow on the ground,” said National 
Weather Service forecaster Dennis Dix- 
on. “A massive area of high pressure 
has slipped down from the Arctic ... 
and it’s going to be around a while.” 


steering hoses. 

Shortly after midnight, the mercury 
slipped to 36 below-in Bismarck and 
broke the 1916 record of 35 below, the 
National Weather Service said. 

It warmed to 28 below later in the 
morning, but an east wind rolled in and 
created wind chills of 41 below. 

The cold sweep of arctic weather 
prompted calls to hospitals by people 
asking how to tell if they have frostbite 
and how to treat it. 

Dr. Ted Foxley, director of emergen- 
cy services at St. Alexius Medical Cen- 
ter in Bismarck, said a frostbitten area 
of skin will look white and will be hard, 
“just like something you take out of the 
freezer.” 

Doctors were trying to dispel the old 
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Arctic air Stings states, shattering cold records across U.S. 


Parts of western New York state .. 
got 3 feet of snow over the weekend, 
and Pennsylvania got up to 6 inches of 
new snow Monday. There was as much 
as 8 inches of new snow in the Rockies. 


Alta ski resort southeast of Salt 
Lake City picked up 8 new inches of 
snow Monday, pushing its total snow- 


- fall since Nov. 1 to a whopping 306 >= = 


inches. The resort. normally receives 
about 170 inches from November to De- 
cember and averages about 470 inches 
from November to April. 


A 33 below reading in Rochester, 
Minn., broke by 2 degrees ‘a record for 
the month set Dec. 27, 1950. It was 28 
below in Minneapolis, likewise a De- 
cember record, breaking the mark of 27 
below set in 1901. St. Cloud’s 41 below 
broke a 7-year-old record. 


It was 18 below. in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and 15 beiow in Topeka, Kan., 
both monthly records. Kansas City, Mo., 
had 11 below, breaking an 82-year-old 
record by 4 degrees. St. Louis recorded 
7 below, tying a 99-year-old record for 
the date. 


notion of treating frostbite with.ice or 
snow, he said. “The whole key is to 
warm it and keep it warm .. .and not 
with dry heat,” he said. He suggested 
beginning with a 50-degree water bath 
and, over a half-hour period, increasing 
the water temperature until it reaches 
104 degrees. 

“it’s better to get to some place 
warm even if you have to lose a toe or 
two, rather than a whole hand or foot,” 
he said. If an extremity or limb is froz- 
en, warmed and refrozen, the damage 
will be increased. 

Foxley suggested people should look É 
at frostbite as if it were a burn and ask pp pp — 
themselves if they should see a doctor, 


Rueben Mickschl of La Crosse, Wis., T himself in a futile effort 


because blisters and raw skin could ap- to keep warm while watching firemen douse a garage fire Monday morning as 
pear. i the temperature remained well below zero. 


Shuttle crew’s 
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Leather-trimmed driving gloves, boxed for gifting and one size fits every lady on your list! 
a l Clockwise from lower left. Cuffed knit 19.00; Antron nylon with acrylic lining 26.00; 
; famed iso-Massage® glove 22.00; mid-arm style, leather backed, 31.00; cashmere lined 2-button length 37.00. 

Camel, grey, mocha, red, bone, rust; some in 2-tone combinations, too, Fashion Accessories, all stores 
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‘balance’ hit 
By THOMAS O'TOOLE 
LA Times-Washington Post Service E 

The first European to share space flight with 
American astronauts criticized the United States Mon- | 
day for not assigning more Europeans to future shuttle 
crews. 

“The return for Europe should be better than it 
was for this particular flight,” West German physicist 
Ulf Merbold, 42, said at a news conference at Hous- 
ton’s Johnson Space Center by the six-man crew of 
the first Spacelab flight. “The politicians in Europe 
will not be able to sell European participation in the 
future because there’s not enough balance. I think | 
things should be changed.” 

Merbold, the only European among the four scien-. 
tists who conducted experiments aboard the Euro- | 
pean-built Spacelab on its maiden voyage, was asked 
if he shared the criticism of some Europeans over the . 
fact that no European has been assigned to future 
shuttle flights. 

“I share that view to some extent,” he said. “The 
memorandum of understanding signed by the Euro- 

_ peans and Americans called for joint space flights by 
Europeans and Americans, not one European and 
many Americans. I think the Americans have to re- 
think this agreement to make it fairer.” - 

During the two-hour post-flight briefing Spacelab 
commander John W. Young, 53, said he is not a candi- - 
date for any specific future flights, although he 
hedged on saying he was going to retire after spending - 
35 days in space on six flights, the most in history. 

“fm probably going to be stuck on the ground for - 
a long time,” the retired Navy captain said. “I don’t - 
think anybody’s going to kick me upstairs because Pm 
going back to head up the astronaut office — I some- 
how was put on the Astronaut Selection Board for 
new astronauts — there’s a lot to do.” 

Is this definite? 

“It’s a definite maybe,” he replied. i 

Young was asked if the leakage of hydrazine fuei _ 
that scorched two instruments that supply hydraulic 
steering power to the shuttle’s wings and tail on 
landing ever threatened the Columbia’s crew. Young 
said that hydrazine never decomposes enough to burn 
anything before the atmospheric pressure outside the 
spacecraft reaches 2 pounds per square inch, the 
equivalent of 45,000 feet altitude, where the pilots - 
already have the shuttle on its final landing approach. 

“We were never in any trouble,” Young said, add- . 
ing that he was far more concerned when two of the 
shuttle’s five guidance computers failed in space. 

Said Young: “Your eyes open a lot wider than they 
were before.” Added pilot Brewster H. Shaw Jr.: “And 
it’s hard to get them closed again.” 

Young said he had no explanation why the com- 
puters failed, but he suggested that their failure 
caused two “hard” firings of Columbia’s primary 
thruster jets that “felt like somebody hit the bottom of 
our table (spacecraft) with a sledgehammer. It was 
really a hard rap.” 

The back-to-back computer failure forced the crew 
to “free-drift” in space for more than four minutes 
and triggered an eight-hour landing delay while flight 
directors on the ground struggled to figure out what 
went wrong. 

“Nobody knows the answers to these questions yet 

| but I can tell you one thing, NASA won't fly again 
until they have the answers,” Young said. Then, he 

| deadpanned this postscript: “We never fly a spaceship - 

| before its time.” 


Plant blast hurts 18 


EAST CAMDEN, Ark. (UPI) — A flash explosion 
and fire at a defense plant Monday injured 18 people, 
including five who were severely burned in the mag- 
nesium flash, authorities said. 


The explosion occurred at Tracor/MBA where 
about 40 employees were working on an assembly line 
making flares, said Tracor General Manager jim Sci- 
vally. The flares are fired from Air Force planes to 
confuse heat-seeking missiles. 


“The cause of the explosion we don’t know yet,” 

| Scivally said. “Were going to have an investigation 

that will probably last through the month of January.” 

The “flash” explosion ignited part of the plant, but 

firefighters had to work only briefly in subfreezing 
weather to put it out, he said. 


Tracor/MBA, a subsidiary of Tracor Inc. in Austin, 
| Texas, also makes various kinds of pyrotechnics. 
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Wasco judge will rule on trial venue change for 13 Indians in fishing case- : 


OLYMPIA (UPI) — The Wash- 
ington State Game Commission vot- 
ed Monday to close the Indian com- 
mercial net steelhead fishery on the 
Snohomish River system and to re- 
strict sport fishermen to the taking 
of hatchery-raised steelhead only on 
the Snohomish and Green River sys- 
tems. 

Meeting in emerreniy session 
Monday afternoon, the commission 
accepted a Department of Game rec- 
ommendation for a Wednesday clo- 
sure of the commercial fishery on 
the Snohomish and on Marine Area 
8-A, which is the area in Puget 
Sound off the mouth of the Snohom- 
ish. 

The commission also has imple- 
mented catch-and-release sport regu- 
lations on wild steelhead on the Sno- 
homish effective Dec. 27 and on the 
Green effective Jan. 2. 

The regulations allow anglers to 
keep only hatchery fish with dorsal 


Fishing closure voted 


fins measuring 2 14 inches or less in 
height or with missing adipose or 
ventral fins. 

It will be illegal for fishermen to 
possess wild steeihead — any steel- 
head with dorsal fins more than 2 14 
inches long or with freshly cut or 
mutiliated fins. 

Biologists had earlier established 
the allowable wild steelhead catch at 
10 percent of the projected run size 
on both rivers. The projected run for 
the Snohomish was set at 6,842 fish 
and that for the Green at 3,024. 

The sport and commercial 
catches were each allocated 5 per- 
cent of the total run on both rivers. 

Biologists predict that at the 
present catch rate, the allowable 
commercial catch of wild steelhead 
on the Snohomish will be reached 
Wednesday and that the allowable 
sport catch will be reached Dec. 26, 
said Jay Stockridge, information of- 
ficer for the Game Department. 


By JEANNE SENIOR 
Correspondent, The Oregonian 

THE DALLES — Wasco County Cir- 
cuit Court Judge John Jelderks will rule 
Tuesday on defense motions to change 
the site from Hood River and Wasco 
counties to Multnomah County for the 
trials of 13 Indian defendants accused of 
illegal fishing. 

Defense attorney Jack L. Schwartz 
of Portland told the court that an atmos- 
phere of racism in the two counties 
would prevent his clients from obtain- 
ing a fair trial there. The defendants 
were arrested beginning in June of 1982 
as a result of a massive undercover in- 
vestigation headed by the National Ma- 
rine Fisheries Services, assisted by state 
law enforcement agencies. 

To support his allegation, Schwartz 
called as a witness Portland consultant 
Arnold Cogan, head of Cogan and As- 
sociates and a partner in the Litigation 
Attitudes Group. 

Schwartz hired Cogan to conduct a 
survey in the three counties to deter- 
mine attitudes prospective jurors might 
have. Cogan did a series of personal 
interviews with community leaders in 
Hood River and Wasco counties, an 
analysis of pre-trial publicity in all three 


counties and a random sample telephone 
survey of community attitudes in Wasco 
and Multnomah counties. 

Relating results of the personal in- 
terviews with 14 community leaders in 
Hood River and Wasco counties, Cogan 
said “generally the people we inter- 
viewed feel there is a widespread com- 
munity attitude that Indians are fishing 
illegally and that treaty rights are not 
valid.” 

He said interviewers were also told 
there is a general perception that Indi- 
ans are depleting the resource and that 
they are being given special privileges 
and special treatment. 

Heavy police surveilance of the fish- 
ing during the past year has tended to 
corroborate a feeling that “Indian fish- 
ing is illegal,” Cogan said. 

A total of 308 registered voters were 
contacted, half in Wasco and half in 
Multnomah counties in the telephone 
survey. Two-thirds of those contacted 
in Wasco County, Cogan said, told sur- 
veyors they had formed an opinion as to 
the Indian defendants guilt or inno- 
cence, twice the number who held that 
view in Multnomah County. One-third 
of those answering the poll in Wasco 
County said the defendants would not 


Early snowpack suggests better ’84 water supply 


Story on Page One also 

Although it is too early in the season 
to determine the exact outlook for Pa- 
cific Northwest power and irrigation 
water supplies, November’s above-nor- 
mal precipitation and snowpack indi- 
cate “as good a year or better than last 
year,” a U.S. Bureau of Reclamation 
official said Monday. — 

- Harold R. Brush, chief of river and 
reservoir operations in the bureau’s 
Boise, Idaho, office, said his agency is 
being “pretty conservative” about re- 
leasing stored water until Jan. 1 projec- 


Religious dress 
issue pondered 


SALEM (AP) — Unable to find a precedent, an 
assistant state attorney general says it may be some 
time before she decides what legal advice to give in 
the case of a Eugene teacher suspended for wearing a 


turban while working. 


State law forbids teachers in public schools to 


wear religious dress on the job. 


Karta Kaur Khalsa, a special education teacher at 
Cal Young Middle School, taught while wearing her 
turban and other clothing traditional to her Sikh faith. 
On Dec. 7 the Eugene School Board voted unanimously 


to suspend her for doing so. 


State law says that in such cases, the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction “shall” revoke the certifi- 


cate of the offending teacher. 


Last week state Superintendent Verne Duncan 
appointed Arno Denecke, retired chief justice of the 
state Supreme Court, to hold a hearing and make a 
recommendation on whether to revoke the woman’s 


certificate. 


But Assistant Attorney General Virginia Linder 


said she’s not sure a hearing is needed. 


Linder advises Duncan on legal questions. She said 
she hasn't yet studied the Khalsa case in detail, but she 
knows of no Oregon precedent for the situation and 
hasn’t found any record of the religious dress law 


being enforced. 


Linder said she’ll examine the legislative history of 
the law to see if that provides guidance on how to 


handle the decertification question. 


“I think that one interpretation is that what the 
Legislature intended was to have that (decertification) 
be an automatic consequence” of wearing religious 


dress while teaching, she said. 


Duncan said Friday he’ll be eager to hear Linder’s 
advice, but he’s still inclined to hold a hearing on the 


decertification. 


Meanwhile, the teacher said she was planning to 
leave Oregon to vacation in Florida and afterward to 
help her husband move his belongings from Santa 
Ana, Calif., to Eugene. Khalsa said she might not 
return to Eugene until sometime in early January. 


hearing 


bur Blvd., Portland, Oregon. 


A 


MORE TAN 
500 


today’s 


LEGAL 
NOTICE 


The Multnomah County Board of Coun- 
ty Commissioners will hold a public 
on Thursday, December 29, 

4983, at the Multnomah County Court- 
house, 1021 SW Fourth, Portland, Ore- 
gon, Sixth Floor Hearing Room, 9:30 
A.M. to take testimony and take action 
on the Oregon Industrial Revenue Bond 
Application by T.L. Brandt Co. on be- 
half of Twin Cedars Partnership for 
$4,500,000 to acquire land and con- 
struct a 45,000 sq.ft. bidg. for the Vet- 
erans Administration at 8911 S.W. Bar- 


PARTMENT 
HUNTING? 


Rentals are offered in class- 
ifications 218 through 274 in 


Oreqomian 


CLASSIFIED 


tions are in band. 

Robert Reed, Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration public information spokes- 
man in Portland, said that “most of the 


-snowpack falls in late December and 


January in the upper Columbia (river) 
basin,” and power supply projections 
generally are made later in the winter. 
The Reclamation Bureau reported 
that November precipitation ranged 
from 104 percent of the November aver- 
age in Oregon’s upper John Day River 
basin to 286 percent of average in cen- 
tral Washington and 237 percent of av- 


the job. 


“Telecommunications revolution! 

“Phone company breaking up!” 

“Today’s headlines could get you confused about telephones 
and what to do. So I called the folks at AT&T for some straight 
answers on their special toll-free number: 1-800-555-811L” 


The AT&T telephone in your home comes with options 


erage in Idaho’s upper Snake River ba- 
sin. 


November precipitation was 126 
percent of average for the Columbia 
basin above Grand Coulee Dam, 160 


percent of average for the Snake River 


above Ice Harbor Dam and 144 percent 
of average for the Columbia River 
above The Dalles Dam. 

“Mountain snowpack began ac- 
cumulating after Nov. 3 in the Cascades 
and after Nov. 10 east of the Cascades,” 
the bureau reported. 

Stored irrigation water available on 


7? 


“I found out that the AT&T telephone in my home comes 
with some mighty attractive options. I don’t have to do anything 
to keep my telephone. I can continue tolease from AT&T, and 
they ll fix it at no extra charge. Or I can buy it. Either way, the 
quality and dependability I like a are going to stay nght here on 


“So when people say I should rush out and replace my 
telephone, I think, wait, who’s going to fix it? 
Nobody else has AT &T’s experience with 
telephones and telephone service. They’ve 
been at it for over a hundred years. 

“There may be changes in the telephone 
business, but I’m sticking with the telephones 
I’ve got. That way the Griffith house will stay 
just the way we like it. Relaxed.” 


Portland 


10170 S.E. Washington - Mail 205 


1683 Jantzen Beach Center 


17070 McLoughlin Boulevard - Milwaukie 


© 1983, AT&T Information Systems 


Nov. 30 in the Grand Coulee reservoir 
totaled 5,075,000 acre-feet, a gain of 
569,600 acre-feet from the same date 
last year and equal to 98 percent of 
capacity. It was 28,300 acre-feet above 
average for Grand Coulee. 

The Reclamation Bureau’s Upper 
Snake Projects office reported as much 
snow in that area on Nov. 30 as is usual- 
ly recorded on Jan. 1. 

Nevertheless, Brush said, “We don’t 
make any drastic releases (of water) out 
of reservoirs until we make our Jan. 1 
forecast.” 


get a fair trial there, again twice the 
number who gave that response in 
Multnomah County. 

Reports in local newspapers of the 
fishing arrests “gave the impression 
that the Indians were in fact guilty” 
because they reported the arrest but 
failed to have follow-up coverage, said 
Cogan. The press in Wasco County ap- 
parently contributed to an environment 
which would make a fair trial there 
“difficult,” he said. 

Hood River County District Attor- 
ney Hugh Garrabrant attacked Cogan’s 
methodology, pointing out that only a 
smali portion of the research was done 
in Wasco County. He said in three trials 
in the county which involved Indians, 
eee of the cases were won by the Indi- 


sears 


Special Shopping Hours 
for Christmas gifting 


Washington Sq. and Clackamas 
Monday, Dec. 19 thru Friday, Dec. 23 


9:30 a.m. to 11:00 p.m. 


Saturday, Dec. 24 - 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Grand Avenue 


Monday, Dec. 19 to Friday, Dec. 23 


9:30 a.m. to 9 p.m. 


Vancouver 


Monday, Dec. 19 thru Friday, Dec. 23 


10 a.m. to 9:30 p.m. 


You know what 
Pm going to do during 


the biggest revolution | 
in telephone history? 


Relax. 


This is a 24-hour, toll-free number specially staffed to answer any 
questions you have about your telephones or telephone service. 


For customer sales and service visit this AT&T Service Center: 


Saturday, Dec. 24 - 9:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 


Saturday, Dec. 24 - 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Bernard Smith, Wasco County dis-. 
trict attorney, said Schwartz’s allega-. 
tions of “‘pervasive bias are an insult to 
the people of Wasco County.” 


Schwartz said there is a “cancer of 
racism” in the two counties, and that: - 
their demography guarantees “‘lily- 
white juries” who hear the cases. 


If Jelderks denies the change of ve- 
nue motion, jury selection is set to begin’ - 
at 1 p.m. Tuesday for the first of the“ 
fishing trials, which will be against: 
James Wolf, an enrolled member of- the f 
Warm Springs tribe. 


On Tuesday morning, the judge is i 
set to hear additional arguments regard-..__ 
ing Schwartz’s motions to dismiss the 
cases due to selective and vindictive © 
prosecution of the defendants. 
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